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TO WIDE AWAKE SUBSCRIBERS. 


We must express the pleasure it gives us to receive 
so many assurances, that the unusually liberal Premi- 
ums offered for new subscribers to the Companion, 
give great satisfaction to those who have obtained 
them. 


The new names come in steadily and in large nnm- 
bers. Of course, these are keenly appreciated by us, 
quite as much so, no doubt, as the Premiams are by 
our active, wide awake young friends. 

In offering these Premiums we have made the induce- 
ments very liberal, so that subscribers shall be amply 
paid for the time they spend in securing new names. 

We trust, on this account, our friends will work 
perseveringly for the paper—not merely trying very 
hard to get subscribers this week, or next week, and 
omitting to do so in the weeks that follow—but by en- 
deavoring to obtain all the names possible—at least up 
to July next. 


Each name can be sent us as soon as it is secured. 
The Premium, if it is wanted at once, will be for- 
warded without delay when the name reaches this of- 
fice. Adequate payment is thus received tor the time 
spent in getting the subscriber. 

For these new subscriptions Premiums can be taken, 
or thirty-seven cents for each new name—as subscribers 
may prefer. Spare time, can thus be very profitably 
spent, and quite a sum of money accumulated. 


In July next the fifty splendid gifts will be given to 
those who have been the most persevering and success- 
ful. 





We will repeat here what we have said elsewhere, 
that our Premiums are offered to old subscribers. By 
old we mean any one who takes the paper, no matter 
whether his name has been on our list one week, or 
one year. 








Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payments of arrearages must be made be- 
fore the paper is discontinued. 








For the Companion. 
ROGER McGILLIS, OR PROCRASTI- 
NATION. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

The hero of this tale began life like most other peo- 
plo—indeed, 1 may say like every body excepting Adam 
and Eve—by being a small bit of a baby. 

He was praised and kissed, caudled and rocked ina 
cradle the first few weeks of his existence, and when 
vid enough to behave with propriety, perhaps a little 
before, he was dressed in a long white robe, wrapped in 
an embroidered flannel blanket, carricd to church and | 
christened Roderick, surnamed McGillis. 

then he was taken back to the retirement of private 
life, where he early manifested artistic taste in distin- 
guishiny colors, particularly red, and an ambitious spirit 
by attempting to grasp the moon. 

After a variety of narrow escapes from disease and 
accident, he finally succeeded in becoming a boy in 
trousers, with all his teeth cut, at which period he was 
sent to school. 

Up to this time he was a prodigy, but what direction 
his genius was to take—whether he was to startle the 
World as a Shakespeare, a Michael Angelo ora Washing- 
ton—was not yet determined. His teachers, however, 
Were unable to discover that he differed from his fifty- 
Nine schoolmates very essentially, save in this one par- 
ticular, that he possessed in an uncommon degree the 
common fault of procrastination. In vain they wrote in 
his copy books “Procrastination is the thief of time’— 
for “time,” alas, he did not consider a very valuable 
commodity; or “Never put off until to-morrow what 
should be done to-day,” for this motto he thought it an 
improvement to reverse, and never do to-day what 
could be put off till to-morrow. 

Thus he made intimate acquaintance with his mas- 
ter’s ferule, and well knew the comparative merits of all 
the minor punishments, such as being kept after school, 
and staying in at recess. 

The “dunce’s stool” he occupied so persistently that 
seme of the smaller pupils supposed it was placed in the 
schoolroom for his especial benefit, and indeed that it 
Was a distinguishing mark of honor. His name fig- 
ured so often on the tardy roll that to save trouble his 
teacher adopted the plan of recording only the instances 
of punctuality. 

With all these drawbacks he was put through a 
course of study, and graduated from the high school 
at the foot of his class. 

Aud now the world was all before him. What should 
be his part in it? A distinguished one he thought, 
hereafter. His grammar still had but one tense—the 
future. 

About this time Roderick, or Roger, as he was called, 
Was invited to visit his great aunt, Mrs. Flynn, who 
lived at Scratcher’s Hill, a corruption of St. Christo- 
Pher’s Hill, its original name, as the sagacious reader 
Will at once perceive. 


Mrs. Flynn was a whimsical, high-tempered old lady, 








ADVENTURES IN 


but she was very rich, and had long intended to make 
Roger her heir. 

What a golden opportunity was this! For wealth is 
an advantage, as you and I know, notwithstanding all 
we have been told to the contrary. It is its misuse which 
makes it a bane. The man who said he could get 
“nothing but board and clothing” out of a fortune, 
must have blunted his finer sensibilities in gaining pos- 
session of his dollars and cents. Would it not be a 
pleasure to feed the little beggafs who make your heart 
ache when you walk through city streets; to put them 
in the way of earning an honest living; or to endow 
an asylum for “aged, indigent females,” the poor old 
aunts and grandmothers left adrift on life’s ocean? 
Would you not like to visit Niagara and the White 
Mountains, or to make the tour of Europe, and see with 
your own eyes the grim Tower of London, where so 
many brave spirits have sighed out their lives in captiv- 
ity; the castle of Loch-Leven, from whose strong holds 
Mary Queen of Scots was so gallantly rescued by the 
young Douglasses, and many other. places famed in 
history and romance? 

All this is much more than board and clothing. 

Mrs. Flynn was not long in discovering the dilatory 
habits of her prospective heir, and much they roused 
her wrath. “Do you expect the world is going to stand 
still while you get ready to start?” she would say. “No, 
no, while you are loitering somebody else will run off 
with all the prizes. 

“Time once lost and last year’s snow 
Never can be recalled, you know’ ”’ 

Still, though Roger tried her patience, she “somehow 
took a fancy to the lad,” she said, and though she sev- 
eral times sent him home, declaring she would disinherit 
him, she was sure to recall him again when Thanksgiv- 
ing or Christmas came round. 

Thus the years passed away, and at last they brought 
Mrs. Flynn to death’s door. She sent a summons to 
Roger, and then lay and counted the hours that must 
elapse before he could arrive. 

One night she roused from a long stupor and looked 
wistfully abaut the room as if seeking some one. 

“Is it midnight, Bathsheba?” she asked of her ancient 
serving-woman. 

“The clock just struck twelve, ma’am.” 

“And the lad hasn’t come?” 

Bathsheba shook her head. 

Bring me my writing-desk,” said Mrs. Flynn. 
‘Now raise me up.” Taking from the desk a document, 
she tore it in slips, then wrote a few lines with trem- 
bling hand. It was her last act. She fell back and ex- 
pired. 

Roger arrived in season to follow her remains as chief 
mourner, and then returned to the house which he 
now supposed to be his own. On examination it was 
found that the paper Mrs. Flynn had destroyed was the 
will in favor of Roger. Another remained, made in 
one of her fits of wrath, by which she bequeathed all 
her property to a foundling hospital, excepting a legacy 
for “her faithful servant, Bathsheba.” 

There was, however, a letter for Roger—her last pro- 
duction. He opened it with eager hand and found 
these words :— 

“Time once lost and last year’s snow 
Never can be recalled, you know.” 

He then returned to his native village. 

The riches which he had so long waited for having 
taken to themselves wings, the disappointed heir saw 
the necessity of finding employment. : 

He first apprenticed himself to a druggist, but hav- 
ing nearly poisoned to death several of his townspeople, 
he was dismissed by his employer. 

He next engaged himself to a watchmaker, but one 








SOLTH AMERICA, 


who had so persistently abused and wasted his own 
time could not be expected to become a good regulator 
of other people’s, and various were the embarrassments 
caused by his handiwork. For example, the commu- 
nity were once greatly scandalized by seeing all the 
school children playing in the streets in the middle of 
the afternoon, when it was neither Fourth of July nor 
town-mecting day. The committce hastened to the 
schoolmaster with fell purpose, but exonerated him 
| when they found that his watch had been in the hands 
| of Roderick McGillis for repairs. The deacon’s watch 
| passed through that ordeal, and the next Sunday the 
} good man walked into church just as the minister was 
pronouncing the benediction. 

When the watchmaker parted with his apprentice, as 
he was soon obliged to do, he remarked to him,— 

“Tf you had as much application as you have ingenu- 
ity, you might soon be a first rate workman.” 

It was the old story—idleness and procrastination, 
and then a vain attempt to make up lost time. 

He next essayed the photographer’s art, but his part- 
ner in the business, the sun, who you know has never 
varied a minute since the time of Joshua, refused to 
lend his countenance to so irregular a person, and this 
calling soon shared the fate of its predecessors. 

Then he went home to stay with the “old folks,” to be, 
as poetical people express it, “the staff of their declin- 
ing age,’ This he accomplished by living at their ex- 
pense till their death, which sad event occurred in a 
few years, when he fell heir to the estate. 

Being the solitary possessor of a house and farm, he 
naturally began to think about finding a helpmeet. 
Looks go for something in such enterprises, so perhaps 
you would like a description of his personal appear- 
ance. 

Most of the young damsels of his acquaintance called 
him handsome, and so he was in a negative way, but 
his regular features lacked spirit, his blue eye was lan- 
guid, and even his golden hair had a lazy way of droop- 
ing over his coat collar. When he stood still he 
leaned, if there was any thing to lean upon, and when 
he walked he sauntered. 

As might be expected on psychological grounds, the 
young woman whom he honored with his regards was 
his opposite in all respects, being one of the sprightliest 
and most active girls in the village. 

She favored his suit, but when the wedding was post- 
poned again and again because his house was not ready 
for the bride’s reception, she took umbrage, married a 
smart young cabinet-maker, and was on the bridal tour 
when Roger came at last to appoint the wedding day. 

But it was not his fate to remain single. A hand- 
seme, dashing widow took a fancy to and married him 
almost before he knew it, for she was an energetic 
woman, and generally accomplished whatever she un- 
dertook. Unfortunately, she seldom undertook any 
thing which it was worth while to accomplish, and 
marrying Roger McGillis was certainly no exception to 
this statement. 

Mrs. McGillis had the. bump of order and a scolding 
tongue. Need more be said of their domestic life? 
Roger never entered the house but he was met by an 
admonition to mend a broken hinge, or repair a smoky 
chimney, or straighten a tumble-down fence. Then 
followed such & tirade upon his shiftlessness, and gen- 
eral good-for-nothingness, that his home soon ceased to 
be a paradise, and he acquired a habit of lounging at the 
bar-room. 

‘Roger, if you don’t clean out that drain the children 
will have the cholera, every one of them,” Mrs. McGillis 
had said repeatedly, and alas, she proved a true prophet. 
The drain was neglected, as it had been for years, and 

















their three beautiful children, after a brief agony, were 
laid away in the churchyard. 

Roger could sometimes escape his wife’s reproaches 
as being the cause of their death, but he could not flee 
from the reproaches of his own conscience. 

Years passed on. The farm was now in so bad a con- 
dition that the president and faculty of an agricultu- 
ral college could scarcely have redeemed it. The house 
was going to decay, and the chimneys were tottering 
and unsafe. Of this last danger Mrs. McGillis did not 
fail to warn her husband in season and out of season. 

“Tl speak to a‘mason about it to-morrow,” he would 
say when sore pressed. The hot weather came on, and 
with it the severest drought ever remembered in that 
region. Leaves and grass seemed seared as with a hot 
iron, the earth itself was like powder, brooks and wells 
were dry, and clapboards and shingles heated almost to 
the point of spontaneous combustion. Then a spark 
fell from one of those tottering chimneys on to the 
roof of the house, and in a moment it was wrapped in 
flames. The neighbors gave what aid they could, but 
when water was so scarce, little could be done, and 
Roger stood by almost helpless, to sce his buildings 
burnt to the ground. 

The land remained, but when Mrs. MeGillis found 
that even that was mortgaged, she shook the dust off 
her feet, and went her way. When last heard of, she 
was going about lecturing on Woman’s Rights. 

And Roger was wifeless, childless, houseless, landless 
Yet he was not old, and there might have been hope for 
him, for “there is a future for all those who have the 
virtue to repent and the energy to reform.” 

The right and the wrong path were still open to him, 
as they are to all on this side eternity. Alas for him, 
he chose the wrong. He drank of that Lethe—that 
river of hell—in which so many have tried to drewn 
their sorrows, and his way was downward. 

In his sober moments he still thinks he shall repent 
and reform before he dies, but the habit of procrastina- 
tion is strong npon him. 

By-and-by there will come a day which has no to- 
morrow, and the last carthly seene in which he will 
take a part will probably be that saddest of all ceremo- 
nials—a pauper’s funeral. 


4> 


ADVENTURES IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


At Villanova we left the Amazon and entered what 
are called the Parana mires. And here let me introduce 
you to the alligators—called here “jacares.” 

Above Obidos we began to fall in with these elegant 
creatures in considerable numbers, especially when we 
were anchored at night in the still bays. 

In the bright moonlight we could see them floating - 
about in every direction, sometimes quite motionless 
on the surface, and only distinguishable from loys by 
careful inspection. 

The noise they made was a sort of grunt, such as a 
good-natured pig might make with his mouth shut, only 
rather louder. By imitating it we drew them quite 
near us, and it is little they care for a musket ball. We 
shot a young, heedless fellow, however, one morning, 
as he was skulking under a dead trunk by the shore. 

When we got into the Parana mires, and especially 
when we visited the pirarucu lakes—pirarucu is a very 
large fish weighing seventy pounds or more—with which 
the country is interspersed, we saw alligators lying 
about in them like great black stones or trunks of 
trees, 

It is amusing to observe what a perfectly good un- 
derstanding seems to subsist between them and the 
fishermen, the former waiting very patiently for their 
share, which is the offal. When a large fish is hooked 
the fishermen leap into the water in the very midst of 
the alligators, which merely sheer out of the way until 
their turn comes; and such a thing as one of them at- 
tacking a man is very rarely known. 

That this, however, does occur now and then, we saw 
fearful evidence. When we were a little below the up- 
per mouth of the Ranos [ wished a montaria—as canocs 
hollowed out of a single trunk of a tree are called—and 
was told I might probably borrow one a little higher 
up. I accordingly proceeded to the village, and found 
there an old man and his three sons, men of middle ae, 
with their children. 

Two of the sons had just come in from a distant, fish- 
ing expedition, the third had his armin asling. On 
inquiring the canse I learned that, seven weeks ago, he 
and his father had been fishing in the very lake I wished 
to visit, and were embarked in a small canoe which re- 
mains constantly in the lake, the outlet of which is dried 
up in summer. 

They had reached the middle of the lake, and were 
looking out for fish with their bows and arrows, when, 
unseen by them, a large alligator came under the canoe 
gave it a jerk which sent them both into the water, 
and, seizing the son by the shoulder of the right arm, 
dived with him at once to the bottom, the lake being 
about four fathoms deep. 

In this position of fearful peri] he had sufficient pres- 
ence of mind to thrust the fingers of his: left hand into 
the monster’s eyes, and after rolling over three or four 
times, the alligator let go his hold and the poor fellow 
rose to the surface, though mangled, bleeding and help- 
less. 
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His father immediately swam to his assistance, and 
providentially the two teached the shore without being 
again attacked. I was shown the wounds, Every 
tooth had told, atid some idea may be formed of this 
one terrible gripe when I state that the wounds inflicted 
by it extended from the elbow to the shoulder, and 
downwards as far as the hip. 

All were now healed except one very bad one in the 
armpit, where one sinew at least was completely sev- 
ered. Even this seemed to me in a fair way to heal 
soon; but although such should be the case, the deep 
scars and the useless arm—for it seems improbable that 
he will ever again be able to move his elbow or his 
shoulder-will remain to tell the tale to his dying day. 

The sigiit of the wounded man was no encourage- 
ment to me to prosecute my enterprise; but I was very 
anxious to visit the lake in search of a rare plant, and 
as three of the little fellows who were running about 
offered to row me over, and their grandfather made no 
objection, [I did not hesitate to avail myself of their ser- 
vices, 

The mouth of the lake was on the opposite side of the 
tanos, and a little below the village. 
iit, we entered a dense forest, following the dried bed of 
‘the outlet, in which my guides were not slow to detect 
the recent footsteps of an alligator. Five minutes 
brought us to the lake, and we embarked in the frail 
canoe, in which it was necessary before starting so to 
stow ourselves as to preserve an exact balance. 

We then coasted along the lake, a distance of some 
one hundred and fifty yards. We had made but a few 
strokes when we perceived, by the muddy water ahead 
of us, that an alligator had just dived. 

As we passed cautiously over the muddy water a large 
one came to the surface a few yards from the off side of 


Having reached | 


«Phat aint my master, [ know; he wouldn’t be hid- 
in’ there, he’d be in the midst of the skitmish, and there 
I'll go look for him.’ 

“Tf declare, ma’am, I felt dreadful cheap when Billy 
done that, for he’d never tefused to come when I called 
before. I didn’t want to go, but [ was ashamed to be 
beat by a dumb critter in pluck and faithfulness; so I 
just ran after my company as hard as I could go. 

“When Billy see me coming with my sabre drawed, 
he seemed to feel it was all right, and he come prancin’ 
up to me ready for me to mount. I kinder thought his 
eyes looked satisfied then, and with a snort he galloped 
into the fight, and I—wal,I done my best till I was 
down with three wounds in me.” 

He paused there as if too modest to tell his own part 
in the story. I guessed it, however, as he glanced at 
| the bars on his sleeve, with a half smile. 

“So you got promoted for bravery; and what became 
of Billy? He wasn’t killed, I hope,” I said, feeling 
real interest in the horse. 

“Pretty near, ma’am. The shell that smashed my 
leg give him a bad dig in the side, but he didn’t leave 
me for all that. [don’t know what happened fora 
| spell, only we won the battle somehow. 

“When I come to it was jest done. The fightin’ was 
| over, and [ was left for dead among hundreds more. 
| Tt was awful layin’ there, with the groans and calls of 
the wounded round me; or, what was wus, the quiet of 
them that was dead. [ thought [ was dyin’ and I didn’t 
much care, [ was in such misery. I could jest see, and 
littin’ up a grain I looked round to ask some one to 
give me a drop of water. Two or three horses was feed- 
ing not far off, and among ’em I see a white one. 
‘That’s my Billy,’ says I, and thinkin’ [’d like to give 











our canoe, and then swam along, parallel to our course, 
apparently watching our motions very closely. 

Although the little fellows were frightened at the | 
proximity of the creature, their love of sport was so | 
strong that at sight of a passing shoal of fish they threw 
down their paddles and seized their mimic bows and 
urrows—the latter being merely strips of the leaf-stalk 
of a palm—and one of them actually succeeded in piere- 
ing and securing an arnara of about eighteen inches | 
long. 

Our scaly friend still stuck to us, and took no notice 
of our shouting and splashing in the water. At length 
the eldest lad bethought him of a large harpoon which | 
was laid in the bottom of the canoe. He held this up 
and poised it in his hand, and the alligator seemed at 
once to comprehend its use, for he retreated to the mid- 
die and there remained stationary until we left the 
lake. 
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“MY HORSE BILLY.” 


A SOLDIER'S BTORY, 





Passing through one of the wards of hospital- 
T saw a pleasant-faced man sitting in the wide window, 
seat, drawing something on a serap of paper. There 
was a great sear on his check, his left hand was ina 
sling, and his right leg gone. 


| knees all cut and his side a sight to look at. 


cry at partin’ with the good old feller. 


him a good-by pat, [ whistled to him,—a faint, choked 
kind of a call, but he heard it and came limpin’ up, his 


“*O Billy,’ says I, ‘Vl never see the folks agin, but 
I’ve done my duty, thanks to youg 

“tle put his face down to mine with real sorrer in 
them speakin’ eyes of his, and I felt weak enough to 
In raisin’ up to 
pat him [ see a canteen not far off, and tried to reach 
it; but my strength was gone and there was no one to 
help me but Billy. 

“Fetch it,’ [ said, and pointed. 

“Td learnt him to do such things, and he went at 
once, took the strap in his mouth and brought it. 
There was a little water in it, and them few drops saved 
my life, [do believe. I thought may be I could get off 
after that, and struggled up abit. But it was such 
pain to move my broken bones that [’'d have given up 
if [ hadn’t seen some of them savages sneakin’ round 
robbin’ the dead and torturin’ the livin’. 

“The rebs sha’n’t have my money or my life, if I can 
help it, says I. ‘Give us a lift, Billy, and we'll cheat 
em yet.’ 

“He understood in a minute, bless his heart! and 
done his best, standin’ stiddy and stoopin’ all he could, 
as [climbed up, groaning with my misery. As my leg 
touched his bleedin’ side he gave a little shiver, but 
never flinched, the brave feller! and let me cling on, 





“That man has foucht well, [ know, and he shall have 
my biggest apple and my prettiest flower,” [ said to 
myself, for [ had a basket of goodies on my arm for 


the poor fellows. Stopping behind him, [T looked over | 


his shoulder and saw that he was trying to drawa 
horse. 

“He is a boy still, in spite of his six feet and his long 
beard,” [ thought, as [ offered my apple and little bunch 
of early flowers. 

His face brightened as he took them, with hearty 
thanks, putting the posy in the buttonhole of his blue 
jacket, and, cutting his apple in two, began to eat one 
half, laying by the other, saying, as if [ knew all about 
it,— 

“That’s for Billy; he’s as fond of ‘em as I be, and 
don’t git em so often, poor chap.” 

“Is Billy your boy?” L asked, pleased with his hearty 
ways. 

“No, ma’am; Billy’s my horse, and one to be proud 
on too,” he answered, with an air of intense satisfac- 
tion. 

“And that is a sketch of him, I suppose?” 

“Yes, ma'am; [ tried to draw him, but it aint half 
spirity aid handsome enough for him,” he said, touch- 
ing up the short tail of the pictured Billy. 

“Tell me about him; [like soldiers’ stories,” I said, 
thinking there must be some good reason for the man’s 
great fondness for his horse. 

“Well, [’m willin’ to tell, though Billy comes out best 
jn the story, and [’m left nowheres,” replied the man, 
with a laugh. 


Isat down and he began his story, working away on 


the sketeh meantime. 


“You see, ma’am, I enlisted soon’s ever the war broke 
out. I didn’t wait tobe drafted, [ jest up and went, the 
fust thing. I jined a cavalry regiment, and father he 
give me a horse. [ was ruther disappinted when I see 
him “cause he warnt a showy one; but father he knew 
2 zood.one wher he see him, and was sure Billy’d suit. 
I soon found he was right, for a knowinger beast you 
never see, ner a loviner. He got to be as fond o’ me as 
I was o’ him, and I'd ruther stay with him any time 
than with some.o’ my mates, who was pretty hard fel- 
lers, ma’am. Billy done me good, somehow, though 
he didn’t say a werd, and [ trusted him, which is 
more’n [ did half the men. ° 

“Well, when our fust battle come and we was ordered 
to ‘Charge!’ my courage kinder give out. We'd seen 
no end o’ horrid sights that day; we was hot, and hun- 
gry, and tired, and heartsick with secin’ men tore to 
pieees, and [don’t much wonder it come hard to pitch 


juto the thickest of the fight. The word come and 


though he must have suffered as much as me. 

“Now see the cuteness of the creeter; he didn’t go 
straight across the field the shortest way to camp, 
though he knew the road. No; he crept into the- woods 
so the rebs shouldn’t see us, and if that warnt human 
sense, ma’am, ['d like to know what is. How he ever 
done it [don’t know, for l hung on more dead than 
alive, and left all to him. But as true as you're settin’ 
there, that faithful feller took me safe into camp, four 
miles away, lame, and hurt and weak as he was. I[ 
shan’t forget that good turn in a hurry, Billy.” 

There the man stopped suddenly with a choke in his 
| voice, and laid his one hand on the rough little picture, 
as if caressing that faithful friend of his. I wasn’t 
| ashamed to wipe my eyes, and with a loud “Hem!” he 
finished his story. 

“A mate of mine, not hurt badly, took care of us 
both, and our surgeon was so took with Billy he got 
him cured up, and he’s here now.” 

“In the hospital?” I asked, laughing. 

s “Not exactly, ma’am. They wanted a gentle beast 
for the little ambulance, and [ let’em have my Billy. 
He know’s he’s drawin’ sick folks, and goes as careful as 
if he’d been told. Every one knows and likes him, and 
Z think he’d ought to have them stripes instead of me.” 
“T want to see him and tell him how much [ admire 
jhim. He'd understand, I suppose?” 
“Of course he would! Do you really want to see 
him, ma’am? Wal, that’s good of you, and you can 
| jest as well as not. It’s about time for Tom Binny to 
| be took out, and Billy and me is going to help do it. 
| Come on, if you please, ma’am, the ambulance will be 
| round by the time we get down.” 
| Putting on his cap and settling his crutches, Billy’s 
| master stumped briskly away, with a brightening face, 
| to show me his horse. 
Bart Burgess was evidently a favorite in the hospital, 
for every one had a friendly word for him, and while I 
| waited for the wagon my good impression of him was 
| confirmed by various little things. 





I said, rising. 


Like Bart, [ was rather disappointed when I first saw 
Billy. He was a dirty white horse, with a big head and 
no tail to speak of. Very bony, with swelled knees and 
a great scar along one side. But when he turned to 
meet his master, and I saw his affectionate, intelligent 
| eyes, and remembered what he had done, then I thought 

Rilly handsome. T offered my apples with respect, and 
| patted his rough neck with real admiration, as he en- 
| joyed his treat, pausing now and then to give his mas- 











ter a little sniff, and wag that comical tail of his as if he 
| said,— 
“It’s very nice, but I hope yoy’ve had your share, 


away we went; Billy liked it and had been fretting to | Bart.” 


be up and at ‘em, but [ hardly knew where [ was till I 


found myself down in the dirt and left behind. 


When poor Tom and another feeble convalescent 
had been put in, and the driver waited for my new 


all gave their caps a jaunty cock, buttotied the faded' weapons in the cabin, they turned their attention to 
blue coats in military fashion, and sat up as stnartly|Mr. Tracy, whom they pinioned, and threatened with 
as weakness would allow. Even Billy seetned to know | instant death utiless he revealed to them the place of 
that his master was pleased, for he gave a mild neigh | his treasure. 

and wagged his queer tail till I really feared he’d doit! The resolute man refused to answer their demands 
an injury. and it is likely they would soon have killed him po 

I’ve driven in one or two fine carriages in my life, but} oncefor they had discovered the escape of the 
I don’t think I ever enjoyed any thing more than I did | daughter, and knew they must make quick work before 
that ride in the little ambulance with honest Bart be-| hier alatin brouglit aid—had not Mrs. Tracy, who strug- 
side me and faithful Billy trotting gently before us. gled in the grasp of two of the gang, yielded to her 
fears for her husband’s life, and told where the money 
was concealed. 

“Take up the big stone in the middle of the hearth,” 
she said, “‘and you will find it.” 

Immediately the leader of the robbers directed one of 
them to bring a strong stake and pry up the stone. 

This was done, and the sight of the plate and silver 
dollars at once put the bushwhackers in good humor, 
But the evident necessity of making haste, prevented 
their lingering to gloat over their plunder. They only 
delayed long enough to gag Mrs. Tracy and tie her to 
the bed-post, and retired taking Mr. Tracy with them, 

One ruffian, the hindmost of the party, maliciously 
seized the poker as he went out, and swept several 
burning brands from the fire place into the middle of 
the floor. 

A more herrible situation can hardly be imagined 
than that of poor Mrs. Tracy, left helpless, with the 
double dread that her husband would be murdered, and 
that she would be burned alive. Thankfulness for her 
daughter’s escape could bring little comfort in such 
distraction of fear. 

Her apprehensions for her husband’s safety amounted 
to agony. She heard him, before he left the door- 
yard, shout at the top of his voice for help. The sound 
of a blow that suddenly stopped his cries seemed eyi- 
dence to her excited imagination that he had surely met 
his death. She heard the curses and the trampling 
steps of the retreating bushwhackers die away in the 
distance, and all was still. 

In the meantime, where was poor Mabel? Her trem- 
bling limbs had just carried her over the rude foot- 
bridge of logs—a slow and perilous venture in the hig 
state of both wind and the river—when she heard her 
father’s shout for help. 

The wind, being nearly in the direction of the neigh- 
bor’s house, blew the sound strongly that way. The 
terrified girl answered the shout of her father with a 
prolonged scream, and then sank fainting to the ground. 
The alarm, however, had been heard, and Mr. Halpine, 
the settler, surmised at once that there was trouble at 
the house of his friend Tracy. 

Hastily calling his hired man and his two boys, (nearly 
men grown) he started with guns and dogs to cross 
the river. Mabel Tracy was picked up insensible, and 
conveyed back by one of the party to be cared for, by 
Mrs. Halpine, while the rest hurried forward. 

A startling sight met their eyes as they burst into 
the door of Mr. Tracy’s dwelling. The floor and furni- 
| ture were slowly kindling into a blaze, and the wife 
jand mother hung pinioned to the bed-post, almost 
dead with the stifling smoke. 

Never was there a more timely arrival. The men 
soon extinguished the fire, by tearing coverlids from | 
the bed and smothering it. Released and brought to 
her senses by her rescuers, Mrs. Tracy at once gave all 
the information she was able as to the number, appear- 
ance and direction of the departed bushwhackers. 

Not deeming it safe to absent themselves from the 
little settlement that night, Mr. Halpine and his com- 
pany decided to postpone pursuit till early morning, 
first taking care to assure Mrs. Tracy of the probable 
preservation of her husband, since had the robbers kill- 
ed him as she feared, before they left the premises, his 
body would have been found. It was likely, Mr. 
Halpine suggested, that they might think to extort a 


THE DEAD MOTHER. 


Close the dear eyes gently, 
Sightless now and dim, 
O’er the peaceful bosom 
Fold the hands so thin; 
Weary hands that labored, 
Us from want to keep; 
Now they rest forever,— 
Poor, tired mother, sleep. 





Smooth the snowy garments, 
Whiter ones she wears 
In the far-off mansions 
Where she rests from cares, 
Lay upon her bosom, 
O, so tender, true, 
These pure, fragrant blossoms 
Heavy with the dew. 


Ah! our hearts are heavier, 
With their dews of tears, 
Mother, thus to see thee 
Cold and silent here. 
O! the darkened sunlight 
In the lonely room, 
Where no more your presence 
Comes to chase the gloom, 


“There'll be few to loye you, 
Many more to chide,” 

So our mother told us 
Just before she died. 

But she also murmured, 
O, with such a smile,— 

“Jesus will be with you, 
Darlings, all the while, 

If you only love Him.” 
Sister, we will keep 

These sweet words in memory, 
Though our mother sleeps. 





For the Companion. 
A NIGHT ON THE BORDER. 


Among the settlers who moved to Smoky Hill River, 
in the days when Kansas was still a territory, were 
Elisha Tracy and his wife and daughter. 

This family came from New England, where they had 
once moved in accomplished society. A reverse of for- 
tune disgusted Mr. Tracy with his business, and in the 
hope of bettering his condition, he had turned the rem- 
nant of his property into money and departed to the 
far West. 

Following up the valley of the Kansas River to where 
it divides, as it were, into halves, he selected a spot on 
the southern branch or fork of this great stream, near 
the centre of the territory, and located himself in a 
beautiful region, where only a single settler had preceded 
him. 

The country around was wild, and was troubled 
by bushwhackers, a set of outlaws, whose acquain- 
tance with the crimes of civilization made them even 
more to be dreaded than the Indians of the plains. 

Being, however, in the prime of manhood, ambitious, 
well-armed and fearless, Mr. Tracy never allowed him- 
self to think of danger. His heroic wife and daughter 
entered heartily with him into all the enterprises of his 
new life. Before they had been eighteen months upon 
the clearing, the Tracy family valued the new home they 
had made there, highly enough to endure almost any 
thing in its defence. 

Occasion soon put their resolution to the test. The 
knowledge that a marauding gang of bushwhackers 
was hovering on the border of the little settlement, 
induced Tracy to carry his arms constantly about him 
in the daytime, and to sleep at night with his gun 
at his bed-head and his pistol under his pillow. ransom by keeping him in their custody. 

There was special ground for apprehension in his} J.) the meantime Charles Halpine, the settler’s 
case, he having in his possession a small quantity of | younger son, an active and fearless youth, was dis- 
specie and plate, brought with him from the East, con- patched down the river in a boat, to give the alarm to 
cealed somewhere in his cabin. He had reason to be- | the backwoodsmen of Bison Bluff, and bring back, if 
lieve certain suspicious visitors had become aware | possible, a strong force by daylight. 
that these were in his possession. An old frontiers-| is errand was promptly performed, and with so 
man would have told him better than to run the risk |good success that next morning a company of ten 
of keeping such valuables about him. 

One windy evening while the family were gathered 
round the fire, they heard one of the rude shutters 
begin to swing and rattle, but paid little heed to the 
noise, and continued talking till time for bed. 

In preparing to retire, Mr. Tracy took off his coat, | 
and had just placed his gun and pistol at the head of his 
bed, as usual, when he heard the blind move again. 

Suddenly leaving the bedside, he crossed the room to 
the window, to secure it against the wind, as he sup- | 
posed. Before he could return, a scream from his wife 
startled him, and he saw an ill-looking ruffian standing 
between him and his weapons, aiming a cocked musket 
at his head. 

Some one had evidently been watching the family 
through the window all the evening, and this man had 
seized the moment when Mr. Tracy was undefended, to 
slide in at the still unboilted door. ” 

“Throw up your arms over your head or [ll fire,” 
said the ruffian to the astonished settler. 

The latter, whose wife stood near him, almost 
as much in range of the musket as himself, had of} 
course no alternative but to obey. 

As he threw up his hands the ruffian tossed his gun 
over his arm, but no sooner had he done this, than Mr. 
Tracy rushed upon him, clasping him round the body, . : 
and shouting to his wife to hand him his pistol. The little fellow, who had an intelligent but melan- 

Before this order could be executed four more fellows | Choly face, was just going to withdraw himself from the 
entered the cabin, and Mrs. Tracy was seized with the gun | oom when Mr. Green, happening to turn his face Nes 
in one hand and the pistol in the other, and soon over- | the door, caught sight of a muddy little foot, quite blue 
powered—not, however, before one barrel of the pistol | with the pinching cold—that is to say, that part of a 

had gone off in the struggle, and wounded an assailant Which was not black with dirt—and recollecting that 
in the leg. had actually been annoyed during the past week by the 











armed settlers met at Tracy’s house, and set off on the 
track of the bushwhackers. 

After a sharp chase of three days, they overtook the 
villians, surprised and soon brought them to terms, 
when they returned in triumph with their captives, and 
all the plunder, and Mr. Tracy himself. 

The bushwhackers were sent to Lecompton, to be 
dealt with by the authorities. 

A thriving town has now grown up around the 
home of Elisha Tracy. Indeed, so rapid was the growth 
of the settlement, in spite of all the early perils of the 
locality, and so effective was the resolnte vigilance of 
the colonists, that through all the alarms that subse- 
quently disturbed them from roving bands of outlaws, 
no family had the misfortune to endure another such 4 
night of terror. T. B. 

———_ +e 
MATCHES. 

“Blacking! blacking! matches!” cricd a little dirt 
begrimed boy, popping his head in as he opened the 
door of the reading-room of the hotel. 

Mr. Jerome Green, an easy, good-natured gentleman 
who was in town for the holidays, was resting in an 
aim-chair, making use, however, of only its two hinder 
legs, his own feet being propped upon the window-sill. 








“Pp ashamed to say I was glad on’t, and picked my- | friend, Bart turned to me, saying, rather beshfully,— 
self up pretty quick and made for the rear. All to once| “If you'd like a lift to town and don’t mind riding 
I remembered Billy, and dodged behind a tree to see | with us rough chaps, I'd be proud to take you, 
where he was, ma'am, 

“Phere he was, peltin’ away after the rest, all alone, “Ll go, with all my heart, thank you. rm fond 
as if he’d no thoughts o’ sneaking off till the work was | of riding in ambulances, and shall be proud to sit be- 
done. { whistled to him ‘and he stopped and looked | hind your Billy.” 
back. I beckoned, but he just took a look at me, tossed | Bart grew quite red with pleasure as he tried to stand 
his head and trotted on, as much as if he said,— on his one leg and help me in with his one hand. They 


The fate of the settler and his family now seemed 
certain. The dreaded bushwhackers were at last upon 
them—villians whose delight was robbery and arson, 
snd whose policy was the indiscriminate murder of all 
who could report their doings. 

Mabel, the daughter, however, managed to escape 
from the window of her little bedroom, and ran in ter- 
ror to the house of the neighbor who lived across the 
river. 

As soon as the bushwhackers had secured all the 


want of a match in his bedroom, cried,— 

“Hollo! I want some matches, little shaver; how do 
you sell them?” 

“Twenty cents a dozen,” was the ready reply; “and 
they don’t smell.” 

“Don’t they ?” said Mr. Green, and thought to himself, 
“that is more than I can say of you, my young friend; 
but he kept the thought to himself, being rather eccel- 
tric and not wishing to hurt the match-boy’s feelings. 

All this time Mr. “wen had held the bundle cf 
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poxes pensively in his hand, as if he thought to get at 
their intrinsic value by weighing them. 

“Twenty cents a dozen, and they don’t smell,” repeat- 
ed the boy, blowing his little chilled hands. 

Still Mr. Green did not speak, for his mind was far 
away in some hypothetical match factory, calculating 
the imaginary wages somebody must get for making 
matches to sell at twenty cents a dozen, and not smell. 

“Warranted to keep and to burn freely,” broke in the 
toy, Who put his best foot forward, beginning to think 
pis chance of a sale growing slim. 

“But I do not want a dozen,” our gentleman said, 
rousing himself; “I am sure half the quantity is enough 
toset me on fire a dozen times. Give me a couple of 
poxes—here is a quarter for you;” and tendering the 
boy twenty-five cents, asked him for the change. 

The boy’s countenance, which had begun to brighten, 
fell again. He had no change; he had not sold any 
thing that morning. 

“Never mind,” said easy Mr. Green; “you can bring 
it me to-morrow. You will find me here at about this 
pour. What is your name?” 

The boy told him Peter, departing joyfully with pro- 
fessions of promptitude; and Mr. Green got up to saun- 
wr away, when his friend Smart, who had been a silent 
spectator of the scene, called after him. 

“[ say, Jerry, what made you give that boy twenty- 
fivecents for two boxes? They are dear enough ata 
dime.” 

“[ gave him only his price,” replied our easy friend; 
“he is to bring the change to-morrow.” 

“Surely you do not expect to see that boy again?” 

“[ positively do,” was the quiet reply. 

“ bet you a hat you don’t.” 

“Done!” and “done!” followed in quick succession, 
and the friends parted. 

We were standing that afternoon at the corner of X 
Street, Wishing to cross Broadway. The rush of omni- 
buses and vehicles of all kinds ‘made it, as usual, dan- 
gerous crossig. At last we succeeded in reaching 
the other side in safety, and looking back saw a poor 

ittle match boy run over by a butcher’s cart, and his 
nodest wares scattered all over the street. The driver 
wears awfully and goes on; a crowd assembles; a 
ompassionate working-man lifts the boy up and car- 
ies him to the next drug store. (We, with some other 
rentiemen, would have been glad to do it, but could 
jot on account of our clothes.) The door closes; the 
srowd flattens its noses against the window; we cannot 
ret in to help, we have not the time to wait, for the 
yrinter’s “devil” is after us, so we wend our way down 
tuwn, thinking, poor, poor little fellow! 

The fullowing morning found Mr. Green in the same 
place and position we have described in the beginning 
of our story, and being intently engaged upon the Trib- 
une he did not observe a very small boy, a very speck 
of a boy, eyeing him wistfully, evidently trying to at- 
tract his attention; but in vain, for he was so small. 

At last the miniature edition of humanity made a 
diseordant noise with the creaking door, when Mr. 
Green, thinking vaguely he had seen him before, beck- 
med to the child, for a child it was, such as ought to 
wave Deen under the care of a mother. 

What need to describe him? Was he not the reduced 
efizgy of our friend Peter? The same blue toes, the 
same blue hands, and the same intelligent, honest eyes. 
But alas! such woe looking out of a thin little face! 

Mr. Green was making up his mind that the appari- 
tion before him must be the same Peter from whom he 
had bought the matches the day previous, who had 
shrunk and dwindled over night—possibly from cold, 
probably from hunger—and who had now come back 
to bring the change. 

While the reflections passed vaguely across the mir- 
rorof Mr. Green’s mind, Peter junior had been diving 
diligently into his ragged pockets, and after sundry at- 
tempts brought out of the side pocket of his jacket, 
which was on a level with his calf, three distinct copper 
coins, which he tendered to Mr. Green. 

“Is you the gemman what Peter owes money to?” 

“Yes, my lad, I am the man,” was the reply. 

“Peter hasn’t got the change—Peter’s gone and was 
Tund over by a buss—and lost his basket and his cap— 
and broke his Jeg, and broke his arm; and Peter—is— 
80-0-0-0-0—ill!”” (here the child broke out into a fit of 
crying) “and three—cents—is all—he’s got.” 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Green, jumping up; “where 
do you live?” 

“Little Rum Street, Mud Alley,” sobbed the child. 

“Come along, then;’’ and not waiting to hear Mr. 
Sinart’s sneer of “A very likely story, my verdant 
friend,” he was out of the room, and was on his char- 
itable mission with little Joe by the time Mr. Smart had 
Mnished his sentence. 

: They stopped before one of those archways abound- 
inz in that part of the city, and always denoting filth, 
drunkenness and abject poverty. 

The child led the way up the alley, ascended a few 
broken Steps, entered a doorless hall, passed through it 
to the yard, and descending into what appeared to be 
only a hole, but which had, on nearer inspection, some 
‘teps, Opened the door of alow, dark cellar. 

When Mr. Green’s eyes had become accustomed to 
the darkness, which a tallow candle stuck in a bottle 
‘st made visible, he saw in a corner, stretched upon a 
ane mattress, his little acquaintance of yesterday, but 
tow changed! The pinched face nearly livid, with here 
ind there a bit of a lock of hair glued to it by the cold 

etspiration; the little body, with its bandaged limbs, 


totionless, and alow groan now and then all the evi- 
dence of life. 


The furniture of this abode of human beings consist- 
tof a broken table 


p and a three-legged stool. 
: Upon the latter sat a poor woman rocking herself to 
a fro with the peculiar motion of grief. 
Aes was @ neighbor, she said, poor enough herself, 
ond knew. The parents of the children had come 
& year ago from the old country, poor, decent peo- 
ms With three little ones, and fine children they were. 
os mother never got over the ship fever contracted on 
~ roneee, and soon left them for a better place, tak- 
“4 . e baby with her, which was a mercy; and after 
: ather, a hard-working, steady man, had been killed 
"4 fall from a building, a neighbor proposed to take 
T, sending Joe to Randall’s Island. 
ut Peter had refused to leave little Joe, and scraping 


together a small sum by the sale of their few effects, had 
bought his humble wares, and manfully, with a big 
heart in his little body, through cold and heat, through 
hunger and thirst, pursued his calling, making just 
enough, with what help the poor neighbors could give, 
to keep body and soul together. 

He was a fine lad indeed, a good lad, with sense above 
his years; and now it was all over. 

The doctor—good, kind gentleman, he had stayed 
with him and sent medicine—said he could not be 
moved to the hospital, where they ought to have taken 
him at first; and, indeed, there was no use in moving 
him, for he was sinking fast since morning. 

Green had listened in silent horror to so much misery 
so quictly told, and whether it was from the damp cold 
or the foul, stifling atmosphere, he felt too sick at heart 
to speak. Just then the boy opened his sunken eyes, 
and our friend bending over him, a flicker of recogni- 
tion passed over his face. 

“T—had—not—got—the—money. I—lost—it—all,” 
he muttered, painfully, pushing out each word with an 
effort. 

“Never mind the money, my poor boy,” struggled out 
Green, something hard and dry in his throat choking 
him. “You must get better. I will take care of you 
and of little Joe, and you shall be cold, and hungry, 
and naked no more; and you shall get better if care can 
do it.” 

Alas! little Peter was beyond the neglect of the hard- 
ened and the care cf the kind of this world. A smile 
stole softly over his features—he seemed to compre- 
hend. 

“Thank you—little Joe—thank you—I—had—not— 
got—the’”’—— 

The smile faded, the eyes looked fixed and glassy; 
one deep sigh, followed by an unmistakable rigidness 
of fei. ares, tuld that the child’s troubles were over. 

Green fairly burst into tears. He closed the eyes and 
stood long and thoughtfully over the body; then, leav- 
ing money and directions, he took little Joe’s hand and 
left the place. 

“What about the hat!” cried Smart, meeting our 
friend a few days afterward at the hotel. “Suppose 
you won’t see your match boy and your money any 
more?” 

“No,” replied Green, gravely ; “I shall not see the boy 
any more—he lies under the snow in Greenwood. His 
body was wretched, miserable, and nevlected enough 
here below, but,” he added, with emphasis, “his little 
soul is now before God. Good morning, Mr. Smart, 
I am leaving town.” 


MERRY BELL. 


Our Bell is just the funniest girl, 
So merry, sweet and simple; 

A frolic hides in every curl, 
And peeps from every dimple. 





A four-year old, with flaxen hair, 
And eyes that droop demure 

Just when the very mischief’s there 
Most active, and most surely! 


A mouth red as wild-berries ripe, 
And cheeks as plump as peaches, 
With laughs and kisses on her lips— 
And such old-fashioned speeches! 
She thinks a quirk in Tabby’s tail 

Artistic as in Piggy’s; 
But tape and curling papers fail— 
Puss wondering what the rig is! 


The glasses ‘“‘dran’mamma fordots,” 
When she went home to heaven; 

She ties to Jip, with Dr. Watts, 
Hymn tenth and page eleven. 


She’s been to church and Sunday school, 
To funerals and a wedding; 

And sat as pensive as an owl, 
Her tears with weepers shedding. 


She gathers vials, cup and spoon, 
And doctors Dolly grimly ; 

Then undertaker has her soon, 
Laid starkly out and trimly. 


She digs a grave among the chips, 
A bread-pan is her casket, 

And, desolate in eye and lips, 
Consigns her to the basket. 


She sets up little Black and Tan, 
And Puss in white beside him; 

And says, “I "nounce you married man 
And wife!” when she has tied ’em. 


She loves so every thing alike 
We never can refine her! 

She gives her cake to little Mike, 
And kisses ‘Auntie Dinah!’ 


What shall we do with Merry Bell, 
So simple, sweet and tender? 
Ah, me! the Love that gave can tell, 
Can guide her and defend her! 
School-Day Visitor. 
—_——_+oo_____ 


TRIFLES. J 


“Don’t!” said the pony to the flies, and he shook his 
head and lashed his tail about, and away they all flew. 

“Don’t, I say!” he cried again, moving to another 
place, where he hoped he should lose them. And so he 
did for a minute or two, but no longer. There they 
_— his eyes, on his nose, at his ears, and all over 
him. 

If he could have eaten them all he would, or kicked 
them into the next country he would, or gallopped them 
out of the world he would; bat there was no duing any 
thing with them. As he moved they moved, and every 
time he attempted to graze they settled themselves on 
him, or buzzed in a cloud round his head as regularly 
as if they had come by invitation. 

“O dear!’ he sighed at last, ‘what is to be done? I 
can bear my master’s whip and spur; I can stand being 
half worked to death over the country, and with the 
heavy cart; those are evils I make up my mind to, and 
if that yelping cur comes behind me I can give hima 
reception that sends him flying; but as to these tor- 
ments, contemptible as they are—too small to be met 
effectually—I verily believe they will be the death of 
me!” - 








Ah! so is it in human as in peny life. Great trials 
can often be bravely borne, when petty annoyances, by 
their number and pertinacity, vex and wear the soul. 


AN INDEPENDENT COBBLER. 

The lordly recollections of Roman conquest linger 
still in Spain, making the poorest peasant too proud to 
work. The following instance of laziness and indiffer- 
ence as to the future is perfectly characteristic: 

The day after my arrival at Vittori, says a tourist, I 
went to a shoemaker’s to get some repairs done to my 
boots. There was nobody in the shop. The master 
was on the opposite side of the street smoking his cigar- 
ito. His shoulders were covered with a mantle full of 
holes and he looked like a beggar, but a Spanish beg- 
gar, — rather proud than ashamed of his pover- 
ty. He came over to me and I explained my business. 




















“Wait a moment,” said he, and immediately called 
his wife. “How much money is there in the purse?” 
“Twelve picettas” (14 franes, 40 centimes). “Then I 
sha’n’t work.” “But,” said [, “12 picettas will not last 
forever.” “Who has seen to-morrow?” said he, turn- 
ing his back on me.” 


ee 
GIFTS—PREMIUMS. 
UNUSUALLY LIBERAL OFFERS. 


An “Extra” Youtus’ CoMPANION was sent to each 
subscriber on the first of November, containing our 
List of Premiums for new subscribers for the 
remainder of 1867, and for the coming year. 

Fifty costly Presents were also announced in 
the “Extra.” These will be given to the fifty sub- 
scribers of the Companion who secure between 
November 6, 1867, and July 1, 1868, the largest num- 
bers of new names. Last year we gave but twenty- 
four Presents. The aggregate value of the fifty 
offered this year will not be far trom One Thousand 
Dollars. <A splendid inducement for hearty and 
determined effort ! 

Our friends will remember that besides these ex- 
traordinary Gifts, the Companion offers the most 
liberal Premiums for new subscribers that are offered 
by any Youths’ Publication in the country. 

A copy of the “Extra” will be forwarded to the 
address of any subscriber who has failed to receive 
it, as soon as we are notified of the failure. 

Our Premiums are offered to o/d subscribers. By 
old we mean any one who takes the paper, no matter 
whether his name has been on our list one week or 
one year. 

Subscribers who do not wish for Premiums, will be 
allowed 40 cents for the first new name sent, and 87 
cents for each subsequent name. Payment must 
always be made in advance. 





TERMS, 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1,25. 
If not paid for in advance, $1,50. 

Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2,10, 
payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the name of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for $3 
payment in advance. 

Papers delivered in the city by carriers, $1,50 in ad- 
vance; $1,75 if not paid in advanee. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Where is my Receipt. 

The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month ana year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


—— 





For the Companion. 


OUR BABY. 

There surely never was another like her. So I thought 
as I looked for the first time on the tiny form so care- 
fully wrapped in numerous folds of soft flannel, gently 
kissed the tittle pink cheeks, admired the brizhtmess of 
the black eyes, so sensitive to the light that they were 
closed almost as soon as opened, and commented upon 
the beauty of the cunning ears, the wee bit nose, and 
the most perfect of baby hands and fect. 

O yes, she was the dearest, prettiest baby in the whole 
world. 

I was a little girl then, only five years old, and I was 
very glad to have such a sweet little sister. 

How well [ remember seating myself one morning in 
my little rocking-chair, a present from my grandfather 
on my birth-day, while my mother laid our infant treas- 
ure for the first time on my lap. How proud [ was of 
my new charge! How delighted to clasp the darling in 
my arms and hush her to sleep with low-murmured 
snatches of the simple song which had so often soothed 
my own restless infancy! 

How often have [ sat in that same little chair beside 
her cradle, with primmer or patchwork in my hands, 
which, however, received but a small share of my atten- 
tion, for [ liked much better to gaze upon those much- 
loved features, noting the faintest shadow of a smile 
that flitted over them, proclaiming to my wondering 
mind the fact that baby dreamed. 

Time passed on, and the little one “grew in beauty 
and in strength.” Her face beamed with intelligence 
and she early learned to distinguish faces, and would 
laugh and crow merrily at the approach of a loved one. 
Then if papa took her she would twine her little cling- 
ing fingers in his whiskers and pull so hard. [ laughed 
heartily at the wry faces he made, and baby would 
laugh with me and pull harder than ever. 

By-and-by she tried to walk. O what delight to 
guide her first tottering steps, and how frequently I 
called upon mamma to witness what appeared to me 
the astonishing success of our pet in her new accom- 
plishment. 

But the crowning joy of all was when our baby talked- 
What pleasure [ took in seating myself beside her on 
the carpet and coaxing her to repeat the single word 
“mamma,” and how sweetly her lisping accents sound- 


| ed in my ears. 


Precious baby! She had been christened Nellie, but 
I do not believe any of us ever called her any thing but 
“baby” during the whole of the short time she remained 
with us. 

Two years only she gladdened our hearts with her 
sunny presence, and then God took her to Himself. It 
was in the early summer time, when the first roses were 
just unfolding their velvet petals and the soft June 
breeze played with the fresh young leaves of the fruit 
trees, that our baby left us. 

Three days the terrible fever raged, and then the flush 
faded from the rounded cheek, the delicate lids closed 
over the languid eyes, and the little sufferer was at rest. 
Gently our mother soothed my childish sorrow. 

Dear mother! how sadly she must have missed the 
baby form that had been wont to nestle so confidingly 
in her loving arms! No other babe ever came to fill 
the vacant place, and now, as I look back, after many, 
many years have passed away, I regard those pages in 
the records of my childhood as the fairest in the whole 
book of my life, and I-bless my heavenly Father that 
He so kindly lent me for a seasou that darling baby 
sister. Caro. 











BEN. 


“Ben, can’t you amuse Tommy for a little while? I 
do wish to get this baking done, and he is such a litle 
fellow that he don’t know any better than to run 
around in my way. Now, if he only had a rocking- 
horse, he would he content to ride it half his time:” 
and the wearv mother sighed as she thought of the 
monev necessatv to purchase such a plaything, well 
knowing that all their scanty means were needed to 
furnish clothing and food for the children. 

“Come to my room,” said their grandfather, as the 
children went out toward the hall. 

Little Tommy was delighted at the prospect of a play 
in ga’pa’s’oom, as he called it, and ran alone by : is 
side, prattling about being “ga’pa’s “ittle man.” * But 
‘Jittle men don’t wear girls’ dresses,”’ said grandpapa, 
looking slily at Tommy. f 

He seanned his trock for a moment, and then said, 
“Me have new pants and toat, wid pottits in, some day, 
then Tommy’ll be big man.” 

As there was no controverting this fact, grandpapa 
laughed, and picking up the paper, left them to amuse 
themselves. They played “stage coach” for awhile; 
Ben was the horse, and an inverted footstool the coach, 
while, with flourishing whip, and many a toot, toot, of 
the tin horn, Tommy played the part of driver. Then 
Ben transformed himself into a pony, and cantered 
all around the room with Tommy on his back, shout- 
ing, at the top of his voice,— 

“Tommy ‘ide a gay ‘orse 
To Banby C’oss!” 


After grandpa had finished reading his paper he 
called the children to him and told the story of Samuel, 
found in the big Bible that lies upon the stand. Just 
as the story was finished their mother called them to 
tea, and the words of praise which Ben reccived more 
than repaid him for the sacrifice he had made. 

“What sacrifice?” [hear some little boy ask. ; 

Well, Pi tell you. His uncle had sent him a big 
rubber ball from the city, and, as it was Saturday, he 
knew all the boys were out playing on the common; 
but to please his mother he had remained at home, to 
amuse his baby brother. Was not Ben a hero, my 
children? ; 

What is a hero?” I hear some one ask again. 

Well, a hero is one who does something noble, brave, 
or magnanimous. Was it not, then, heroic in Ben to 
deny himself the pleasure of a game of ball with his 
schoolmates, for the purpose of assisting his kind 1m0- 
ther and amusing his baby brother? 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Odd or Even. 


Every odd number multiplied by an odd number produces 
an odd number; every edd number multiplied by an even 
number produces an even number; and every even number 
multiplied by an even number also “at oiguad an even num- 
ber. So, again, an even number added to an even number, 
and an odd number added to an odd number, produce an 
even number; while an odd and even number added to- 
gether produce an odd number. 

Ifany one holds an odd number of counters in one hand, 
and aneven number in the other, it is not difficult to dis- 
cover in which hand the odd or even number is, Desire the 
party to multiply the number in the right hand by an even 
number, and that in the left hand by an odd number, then 
to add the two sums together, and tell you the last figure 
of the product; if it is even, the odd number will be in the 
right hand; and if odd, in the left hand; thus, supposing 
there are 5 counters in the right hand and 4 in the left hand, 
multiply 5 by 2, and 4 by 3, thus: 5x2=10, 4x38=12, and 
then adding 10 to 12, you have 104-12=22, the last figure of 
which, 2, is even, and the odd number will consequently be 
in the right hand. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





My 1, 2, 3, 5 is common in burnyards. 

My 8, 6, 7, 10 is feminine. 

My 4, 9 carry the votes in Congress, 

My whole ten letters spell the name of a Western State. 
J. L. D 


3. 


He left his lodging at break of day, 
Nor took of the landlord my whole, 

But softly and silently crept away, 
And around the corner stole. 


The car passed by on its noisy way, 
But he viewed it with hopeless look; 

For my jirst had been missing for many a day 
Froin his empty pocket-book. 


O’er his features a look of sorrow passed, 
And his mind was filled with pain; 

For he thought how all things would be my ast, 
If his pockets were full again, 


4. 


I am the offspring of the union between the two great 
powers of silica and alkali, and from them conjointly 1 de- 
rive a most ingenuous and candid nature; one of “ char- 
acteristics being that I cannot ww a secret. The Pheeni- 
cians were acquainted with me, and for a long time would 
not suffer me to leave them. The early Crusaders became 
acquainted with me during their travels, and transplanted 
me in some cases to their native countries. The Romans 
were also early friends of mine: indeed, I may say without 
vanity that I served them very well and faithfully, so that 
my relics may even now be seen among the excavations at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. In fair Venice I was welcomed 
heartily, and instructed in all the delicate arts that were pose 
sible. ‘Then the French became jealous, and I was obliged 
to go over and live with them, and they esteemed me so 
much that they even passed laws in my behalf. 1 am fond 
of drinking, and am not a member of the Temperance Socie- 
ty. Indeed, poisons and corrosive or burning liquids take 
no effect on my constitution. But my greatest pride is, 
that I throw light in dark places, and am one of the illu- 
minators of the world. 


Conundrums. 


What is the lap of luxury? A cat enjoying her milk. 


Why is a tight boot like a windmill? Because it grinds 
the corn. 


What herbs are most desirable in hot weather? Sub-urbs. 


At what time should an inn-keeper visit an iron foundry? 
When he wants a bar maid. 

What word is always pronounced wrong? Wrong, of 
course. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Keep up your courage, all’s well. (Key-pup-ewer-cur- 





age-awls-well.) 
2. A Bed, 8. Moonbeams, 4. Mad der, 
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For the Compamon. 
SELECTIONS FOR DECLAMATION. 
The Burial of Alaric, the Visigoth. 
Alaric, kins of the.Visigoths, was the first who opened | 
the way for the incursions of the barbarian armies of | 
the North, to the heart of the Roman empire. 
In the year 395 he invaded Greece and made a rapid | 





conquest of the country. He robbed the Greeks of im- | 
mense wealth, humiliated their name, and dimmed their 
historic glory. 

In the year 402 he invaded Italy with an almost in- 
numerable army, and invested Rome. The old days of 
Roman virtue were gone, and the weak and corrupt 
empire was declining. 

The Romans could offer but a feeble resistance to 
these giants of the hardy regions of the Danube, and 
the city of the Czesars was compelled to accept the 
terms of the barbarian. Rome paid Alaric 5,000 pounds 
of zold and 30,000 pounds of silver as a ransom. 

Dissatistied with even this immense extortion, he, 
after some unsatisfactory negotiations, again laid siege 
to the Eternal City. He soon brought the Romans to 
terins and compelled the Senate to invest Attalus with 
the royal purple. 

The Romans endeavored to free themselves from the 
power of Alaric by surprising and attacking him near 
Rivenna! Enrazed at their treachery, he hurled his 
army on Rome, and after a tremendous strugyle, took 
tie city by storm. The temples and palaces were pil- 
Jazed, and the city was left, a humiliating example of 
tiie vicissitudes of worldly glory. 

The Grecian and Roman empires, with their immense 
weilth, magnificent cities and structures of art, lay 
now, like defenceless spoil, at the feet of the ter- 
ri>ie barbarian. But shortly after the fall of Roime, 
wile preparing for the conquest of Sicily, the wouder- 
ful career of Alaric was terminated by his death. 

[t was determined to bury his body, with all of his 
treasures, in the channel of Busento, a mountain stream. 
With great labor and skill the river was turned aside 
from its bed, and the remains of the Visigoth, and the 
treasures of Rome and the East were securely deposited 
wiiere the waters would flow perpetually above them, 
and conceal them forever from mankind. The stream 
was then turned back into its natural channel, and all 
the Roman prisoners that helped perform the work of 
excavation were put to death. 

Alaric has been called the “Scourge of God,” and it 
was fabled that no blade of grass ever after grew where 
he and his hosts had travelled. 

Kdward Everett wrote some fine poems in his young- 
er days, and among them one on the burial of Alaric. 
We have heard it spoken and regard it as a very choice 
selection of poetry for declamation, 

Alaric, the Visigoth. 


When I am dead no pageant train 
Shall waste their sorrows o'er my bier, 
Nor worthless pomp of homage vain 
Stain it with hypocritie tear, 
For 1 will die as 1 did live, 
Nor take the boon | cannot give. 


Ye shall not rear a marble bust 

Above the spot where I repose; 
Ye shall not fawn before my dust 

In hollow circumstance of woes, 
Nor sculptured clay, with lying breath, 
Insult the clay that moulds beneath. 


But ye the mountain stream shall turn, 
And lay its secret channel bare, 

And hollow for your sovereign’s ura 
A resting place forever there; 

Then bid its everlasting springs 

Fiow back upon the king of kings, 

And never be the secret said 

Until the deep gives up its dead. 


My gold and silver ye shall fling 
Back to the clods that gave them birth, 
The captured crowns of many a king, 
rhe ransom of a conquered earth, 
For e’en though dead will | control 
The trophies of the Capitol. 


But when beneath the mountain tide 

Ye've laid your monarch down to rot, 
Ye shall not rear upon its side, 

Villar or mound to mark the spot; 
For long enough the world has shook 
Betore the terror of my look, 

And now that I have run my race 
The astonished reals shall rest a space. 


My course was like a river deep, 

As from the Northern hills I burst 
Across the world in wrath to sweep, 
And where I went the spot was cursed; 
Nor blade of grass again was seen 
Where Alaric and his hosts had been, 


See how their mighty barriers fail 
Betore the terrors of the Goth! 

Their iron-breasted legions quail 
Before my ruthless sabaoth! 

And low the queen of empires kneels 

And grovels at my chariot wheels! 


Not for myself did T ascend 
In judgment my triumphal car, 
For God alone on high dia send 
Th’ avenging Scythian to the war, 
To spread abroad with iron hand 
Th’ appointed scourge of His command. 


That scourge with tron hand I reared 

O'er guilty king and guilty realm, 
Destruction was the ship I steered, 

And Vengeance sat upon the helm; 
When launched in fury on the flood, 
1 ploughed my way through seas of blood, 
And in the stream their hearts had spilt 
Washed out the long arrears of guilt. 


Across the everlasting Alp 

I poured the torrent of my powers, 
And teeble Cxsars shrieked for help 

In vain within their seven-hilled towers; 
I quenched in blood the brightest gem 
That glittered in their diadem, 
And struck a darker, deeper die 
In the purple of their majesty, 
And bade my Northern banners shine 
Upon the conquered Palatine. 


My course is run, my errand done, 
I go to Him from whom I came, 
But never yet shall set the sun 
Or glory that adorns my name, 


| were playing about her, and I was without, near the 


And long shall Roman hearts be sick 
When men shall think of Alaric. 


My course is run, my errand done, 
But darker ministers of fate 
Impatient round th’ eternal throne, 
And in the caves of vengeance wait. 
And soon mankind shall blench away 
Before the name of Attilla,* 


* Attilla was an appellation applied to Alaric. 
HEZEKIAH. 








VARIETY. 





SHOOTING A LION. 


When passing near the Riet river-gate, and while our 
oxen were grazing, Van Wyk, the colonist, related to 
us the following interesting circumstance. 

+ “It is now,’ he said, “more than two years since, on 
the very spot we stand, I ventured to take one of the 
most daring shots that ever was hazarded. My wife 
was sitting within the house near the door, the children 


house, busied in doing something to a wagon, when 
| suddenly an enormous lion appeared, came up and laid 
himself quietly down in the threshold of the door. 

“My wite, either frozen with fear, or aware of the 
danger attending any attempt to fly, remained motion- 
less in her place, while the children took refuge in her 
lap. The cry they uttered attracted my attention and 
[ hastened towards the door; but my astonishment may 
well be conceived when I found the entrance of it barred 
in such a way. 

“Although the animal had not seen me, unarmed as 
| T was, escape seemed impossible, yet I glided gently, 
| scarcely knowing what I meant to do, to the side of the 
house up to the window of my chamber, where I knew 
my loaded gun was standing. 

“By a most happy chance [ had set it in the corner 
close by the window, so that [ could reach it with my 
hand; for, as you may perceive, the opening is too small 
to admit of my having got in, and still more fortunate- 
ly, the door of the room was open, so that I could see 
the whole danger of the scene. 

“The lion was beginning fo move. There was no 
time to think; I called softly to the mother not to be 

alarmed, and invoking the name of the Lord, fired my 
| piece. The ball passed directly over the hair of my 

boy’s head and lodged in the forehead of the lion, im- 
mediately above his eyes, which shot forth, as it were, 
| sparks of fire, and stretched him on the ground so that 
| he never stirred more.” 
| Never, as he himself observed, was a more daring at- 
| tempt hazarded. Had he failed in his aim, mother and 
}children would have been inevitably lost; if the boy 
| had moved he would probably have received the ball in 
his head. The least turn in the lion and the shot would 
| not have been mortal to him. 











AMBITION’S DREAM. 


One day when June was on the hills, 
Aud summer in the vale was smiling, 
When loudly sang the silver rills, 
And bird aud flower the day beguiling; 
Down throngh the window shatter fell 
A golden sunbeam, soft and still; 
It threw its mellow radiance o’er, 
And trembled on the parlor floor, 





A little prattler, on whose brow 

But four sweet springs were gently sleeping, 
Came dashing.in his wildness now, 

Near where the golden ray was creeping. 
He paused a moment, while his eye, 
Which imaged forth the azure sky, 
Kindled with new delight to meet 
This golden picture at his feet. 


As quick as thought his dimpled hand 
Amid the mellow tints was feeling, 

He did not fully understand 
The wealth and beauty there revealing. 

But thought beneath his pinafore 

To hide his precious golden store, 

And in his little heart to feel 

The conscious pride he should conceal. 


Once, thrice he grasped, then to his eyes 
He raised the tancied glowing treasure, 

And when he missed the golden prize, 
His grief and sadness knew no measure; 

And till his eyes were sealed in sleep, 

He did not cease to sigh and weep, 

That such a treasure, bright and new, 

Should vanish rudely from his view. 


This is ambition’s dream, I said, 

A sunbeam o'er our path is straying— 
We chase the phantoms, still ahead, 

Amid the clouds and shadows playing; 
Nor till the damp, deep sleep of death 
Hath chilled the ardor of lite’s breath, 
Can we persuade our sluggish sense 
To seek the sure inheritance. J. W. BARKER. 

-_———~+or—_ -——— 
THE TRIUMPH OF DILIGENCE. 

A writer in the Biblical Recorder, speaking of his 
school days, relates the following incident, which car- 
ries in it a healthful moral for the young: 


There came to our boarding-house one Sabbath even- 
ing a tall, gawkish, white-haired boy, with an eye that 
danced and rolled like a snake’s, wearing a broken, 
rusty, seedy “‘beaver,” with pantaloons covering about 
half of the calf, bearing under his arm a half-washed 
shirt, tied hp in a greasy red silk handkerchief, in which 
plight he was ushered into the parlor, where he seemed 
as restless as a fish out of water. He was going to at- 
tend schvol andengaged board. On speaking he proved 
to be mistrably tongue-tied, and withal lisped so shock- 
ingly that you would be reminded of the hissing of a 
goose. Of course he was the laughing stock of the 
school; and, strange to tell, those who were the nearest 
akin to him in circumstances made him most frequent- 
ly the object of their silly jests and cruel taunts. To 
the surprise of all he was well prepared in the languages 
and mathematics, and soon rivalled the best scholars in 
the school, whose former contempt gave place to jeal- 
ousy and envy. He became a finished speaker, a first- 
rate scholar, and the last time I heard of him was pro- 
fessor in a Southern college. Such success should pro- 
voke to patience and perseverance those who have to 
contend with obstacles such as he so readily surmount- 
ed. There are few cases more hopeless. 


THE JUG WITH THE BOTTOM OUT. 


In one of Dr. Tyng’s travels he met with an emigrant 
journeying with his family to the fertile regions beyond 
the Mississippi. He had all his worldly goods packed 
upon wagons, and on one wagon there hung a jug with 
the bottom out. He asked why he carried that with 
him. “Why,” said he, “that’s my Taylor jug.” “And 
what is a Taylor jug?” asked my friend. “Why,” said 
he, “I had a son with Gen. Taylor’s army in Mexico, 
and the General always told him to carry his whiskey 
jug with a hole in the bottom; and since that I have 
carried my jug as you see it, and I find it is the best in- 
vention I ever met with.” 









——— +o 


UNPLEASANT, IF TruE.—In Philadelphia, one pleas- 
ant Sunday evening, an old lady whose failing eyes de- 
manded an unusually large prayer book, started for 
church a little early. Stopping on the way to call ona 
friend, she laid her prayer book on the centre table. 
When the bells began to chime she snatched what she 
supposed to be her prayer book and started for church. 











Her seat was at the chancel end of the gallery. The 
organ ceased playing. The minister said, “The Lord is 
in His holy temple, let all the earth keep silence before 
Him.” In the effort to open her supposed prayer book 
she started the spring of the music box which she had 
taken instead. It began to play; in her consternation 
she put it on the floor; it would not stop: she put it on 
the seat; it sounded louder than ever. Finally she car- 
ried it out, while it played the “Washing Day”—an 
Irish jig tune. 





——__+o+ 
JURY VERDICTS. 

A jury who were determined to favor a man who had 
been clearly proved guilty returned a verdict: ‘We, 
the jury, find the prisoner guiliy; but, on considera- 
tion, pardon him.” 

“Why,” said the judge, “you can’t pardon a crimi- 


nal; that power resides in the governor alone. Retire 
and amend your verdict.” 
The jury retired, and the second finding was: ‘We, 


the jury, find the defendant not guilty, and hope he 
won't do so again.” 

They were a second time required to retire and re- 
consider. This time they assumed all responsibility 
and brought in a “clean” verdict: “Not guilty.” 

———__~+ooe—————_ 
BEAR IN A SCHOOLHOUSE. 


A few days since, a scratching and whining like that 
made by dows was heard at a rear door in the lecture- 
room of St. James’ church, in Richmond, where a school 
is held, and the teachcr directed one of the little girls to 
zo and see what the matter was. The girl opened the 
dvor, when in bounded a large bear, howling and mak- 
ing terrible noises. Of course the children were greatly 
frightened and stood not upon the order of their going, 
but left at once through the front door. The teacher, 
secing the children all out, made her exit through the 
rear door, closing it, and leaving the bear the sole oc- 
cupant of the room. It afterwards appeared that the 
bear belonged to the sexton of the church, who obtained 
it to send to his father, and kept it under the lecture- 
room, but neglected to give it a breakfast that morn- | 
ing. Not dispused to fast, Bruin broke his chain and 
started in search of one. 





WHAT A CHINAMAN CAN ENDURE. 


The Chinese often endure much suffering for their re- 
ligion’s sake. Besides long and fatiguing pilgrimages, 
they voluntarily suffer many physical tortures; one of 
these is the burning off of a tinger on the altar of Ning- | 
po. A string is tied tightly around the finger under 
the second knuckle; the hand is then surrounded by a 
ball of clay, and the fist doubled up, leaving one finger 
sticking out. Round this finger is tied sandal-wood, 
which is lighted, and boiling resin andoil poured upon 
it. The person operated on sits in a chair untied, with | 
the burning hand on the altar. Nothing prevents him 
moving his hand at any moment. The torture will be 
discontinued the moment he desires it. 





~2> 


A PROBLEM. 


An exchange says: “Suppose a man and a girl were 
married—the man thirty-five years old and the girl five 
years; this makes the man seven times as old as the 
girl; they live together until the girl is ten years old, 
this makes him forty years old, and four times as 
old as the girl; they still live until she is fifteen, the 
man being iorty-tive, this makes the man three times 
as Old; they still live until she is thirty years old, this 
makes the man sixty, only twice as old, and so on. 
Now, how long would they have to live to make the 
girl as old as the man? 








SLEEPING ON TICK. 


As you make your bed my son, so you must lie in it; 
but if you stuff it full of bills you will soon find it very 
hard trying to keep matters in the least straight. Drive 
the dun trom the door and you need never trouble your- 
self about bolting; but if the bailiffs once begin knock- 
ing outside you will never know a moment’s rest. So 
be careful, my son, how you make your bed, and avoid 
debt; for, believe me, many a young man has had his 
bed snatched from under him and been thrown on the 
world simply from sleeping on tick. 





A CHARMING anecdote is related of the emperor of 
Austria. During his last visit to the Paris exhibition he 
was surrounded by a dense crowd, among which he 
perceived a little girl struggling in the arms of her mo- 
ther, and crying out, “Je veux voir Vempercur!”’ He 
immediately made his way to the child. Kissing her 
on both cheeks, he took her in his arms and carried her 
to a stall of bonbons, where he selected the handsomest 
bag of dragees he could find, and then brought her back 
to her mother. I leave you to guess the enthusiasm 
manifested by the crowd on witnessing this simple act 
of kindness of heart. 

——_———__+2>—__—_—_—_—_—_——. 
In a cemetery in Western Massachusetts is a tomb- 
stone with this inscription: 
SWEET BABES. 
They came into the world to see 
A sample of our miseree ; 
They turned their little heads aside, 
Disgusted at the sight, and died. 





CHEERFUL Contest.—A few years ago in a village 
iu Chester county, Pa., the Methodists and Presbyte- 
rians each built a church at about the same time. Soon 
a rivalry arose between them, especially among the 
juvenile portion of the congregations. On one occasion 
the Methodist party got the best of an argument in this 
way: 

“Ah 

“ Ho 

“Why, we’ve got six buried in our grave yard, and 
you’ve only four, and there’s old Mr.Cooper is going to 
die soon, and he’ll make seven.” 


! I guess we beat you now.” 
w? 





KNEW WHOM 8HE BoweED ToO.—A countryman, 
going to market with a load of pork, was met by a 
young girl who made him a low courtesy, when he ex- 
claimed, “What! do you make a courtesy to dead 
hogs?” “No, sir,”’ answered the girl, “‘to a live one.” 


A WEsTERN editor thinks that jf the proper way of 
spelling tho is “though,” and ate “eight,” and bo 
“beau,” the proper way of spelling potato must be 
“poughteighteau.” The way of spelling softly is 
“psouhtleigh.” 


WHEN you are in danger from external enemies, look 
out. When the peril is from your own unbridled pas- 
sions, look in. 


Wuat is it that has two buildings, two trees, two an- 
imals and two fish? The human body, viz: two tem- 
ples, two palms, two calves and two soles. 

A soLpIER being asked if he met with much hospi- 
tality in Ireland, replied, “That he was in the hospi- 
tal nearly all the time he was there.” 


GoInc TO BE Goop.—Wicked men generally go 


me 
— 
$$ 
“UNCLE JAMES," of the Youth's Companion describes 
“How Chromos are Made" in “Prang's Journal of Popular Art. 
A copy will be mailed free to every reader of the Companion 
who writes to “L. Prang & Co., Boston,"’ for it. 82-lw 








IN SELECTING 
Books for Young Folks 
ask to see the folowing 
POPULAR JUVENILE®. 


AMONG THE BIRDS: A Series of Sketches illustrating the 
Domestic Life of our Feathered Friends. By E. A. SAMURLs, 
author of “The Birds of New England,’’ Mammalogy of New 
England, &c., &c. $1 25. 

STRIVING AND GAINING. A Book for Girls. By the author 
of “Delia Arlington,"’ “Climbing and Sliding,"’ ‘Sunset Sto. 
ries," &c. $1 25. 

CLIMBING AND SLIDING. A Book for Boys. By the author 
of “Sunset Stories,’’ “Delia Arlington, &c. $1 25. 


THE KETTLE CLUB. Christmas Tales for Children. What 
the Saucepan did; What the Cricket thought; What the Ket. 
tle said; What the Teapot told; The Adventures of a Bottle; 
The Oak Tree's Story, &c. By Cousin Virginia. With orig. 
inal Illustrations. $1 00. 
JAMIE'S MITTENS. A Charming Story for Little Folks. By 
the author of ‘“‘Willie’s Voyage to India."’ Lilustrated. 7c. 
Sold by all booksellers. 


NICHOLS & NOYES, 
PUBLISHERS, 


52—lw 117 Washington St. 








For the Holidays. Ready December 12! 
Tue CHRISTMAS GAME OF 
“DICKENS,” 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
By one of his admirers. 

Send orders to the publishers, J. M. WHITTEMORE & (Co., 
Stationers, 114 Washington Street, Boston. 52—2w 
(er ELEGANT CARPETS AT LOW PRICES.—Our entire 
stuck of Brussels and ‘lapestries closing out at reduced prices. 
NEW ENGLAND CAkPeET Co., No. 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 


CARPETS.—Don't Pay the Ligh Prices.—20 rolls Kiddermins 








\ ter Carpets for 125 cents per yard; former price, $2. NEW Lug 


LAND CARPET Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, from all the leading manufacturers, 
will be closed out at less than factory prices. NEW LNGLAND 
Caxret Co., 15 Hanover Street, Boston. 


COTTAGE CARPETS for 15 cents per yard. These are the 





| best low-priced Carpets in the market. NEW ENGLAND Cakret 


Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 

DUNDEE CARPETS, imitation of Brussels, for $1 per yard, 
fur sale by the NEW ENGLAND Cakvet Co., 75 Hanever Street, 
Boston. 

THE MANCHESTER PRINTED CARPETS are being sold 
for 35 cents per yard by the NEW ENGLAND CarrkT Co., 75 Han- 
over Street, boston. 2—3w 











TURNER’S TIC DOLOUREUX 
—oR— 

UNIVERSAL NHURALGIA PILL 
A SAFK, CERTAIN, AND SPkKLY CURE FOR 
NEUKALGIA AND ALL NEKVUUS DISEASES. 
lts Effects are Magical. 

ITIS AN UNFAILING REMEDY im all cases of Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecti: g a perfect cure in less than twext, -tour 

hours, irom the use of no more than TWO @& THREK PILLS. 
No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has tailed to 

i this 
eameaie WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and general 
nervous derangements—0o1 many years standing—aflecting the 
entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at the at- 
most, always atfords the most astomshing relief, and very rare- 
ly fails 10 produce a complete and periranent cure. 
1t contains no drugs or vther materiuls in the slightest degree 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 

ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MosT EMINBIT 


PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unquatified approval. 
Sent by mail on receipt Of price and postage. 





One Package......$1 00...... Postage 6 cents. 
Six Packages..... 5 OU...... — ae 
Twelve Packages. 9 W...... ~ > * 


It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and medl- 
cines throughout the United States, and by 
TURNER & CO., Sule Proprietors, 


52—l2w 120 Tremont Street. 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Young and Old Making Moncy with the Lowe 
Portabie Printiug Press. 

Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Prist- 
ing Offices tor $15 and $2u. Seud for a circular to the Lowe Pret 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 12-9 
PERRY DAVIS’ VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER derives much 
of its popularity from the simplicity attending its use, which 
gives it a popular value in a family. The various diseases which 
may be reached by it, and in their incipient stages eradicated, are 
among those which are peculiarly fatal if suffered to run; but the 
curative magic of this preparation at once disarms them of their 
terrors. In all respects it fulfils the conditions of a popular med- 
icine. j-w 














CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED.—Tux Troe Remedy AT 
LAST DISCUVER&D. Upham's Fresh Meat Cure. Prepared im 
the formu.a of Prof. ‘Trousseau, of Paris, cures Consumptiol 
Lung Diseases, Bronchi yspepsia, M ¥ ai 
bility, and all morbid conditions of the system dependent oD “a 
ficiency of vital force. it is pleasant to Laste, and a single Dou 
will convince the most sceptical ot its virtue as the great ons 
remedy of the age. $1 a vvttle, or six botties for $9. — 
express. Sold by 8S. C. UPHAM, No 25 South Eiguth Suet 
Philadelphia, and principal Druggists. Circu.ars sent re 
GeORGE C. GoovwiN & CO., Agents, 88 Hanover Street, Bost! 

46—3m 


————— 


THE “BIBLICAL RECORDER," in speaking of the Pas 
KILLER, says: 


We believe the public generally have great confidence in th 
medicine. The numerous testimonials fn its favor from wel 
known clergymen and missionaries, are well calculated tw Pr 
vince any but the most skeptical. if there be any of our re an 
who still doubt touching the magic powers of PERRY Da 


Pain KILLER to relieve pain, we advise them to buy Br -2 








and give ita trial. We never knew it to fail. 

tad 

HONESTY is the best policy in medicine as well as in atbet 

things. AYER's SARSAPAKILLA is a genuine preparation of that 

unequalled spring medicine and blood purifier, decidedly supe 
rior to the poor imitations heretofore in the market. vi 

proves it. 52-2 





nd 





WILD CHERRY BALSAM.—The memory of Dr. Wistar # 
embalmed in the hearts of thousands, whom his Balsam of Wi 
Cherry has cured of coughs, colds, consumption, or some = 
form of Pulmonary disease. It is now over forty years since nr 
r was brought before the public, and yet the — 
it is constantly increasing. R—- 
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PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH was the — 
bit off his nose to spite his face; but not so with the ™ 





about their praying and doing good when they begin 
to suffer. ’ 


5 


> 


bought a dozen bottles of J. W. Poland's Humor Doctor, am 
cured his whole family of Scrofula. 
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